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THE DEAD NYMPH 
AND OTHER POEMS 



THE DEAD NYMPH 

A FANTASY 

Flora, the nymph, is dead: 
She of the down-dropt hejad ; 
She of the eye half hid 
Under its fringM lid; 
She of the lily throat 
That never again shall float 
Like a lily over her breast, 
Never shall seem to rest 
Like the lilies that fall and rise 
O'er calms reflecting the skies, 
As her bosom — free from leaven 
Of earth — reflected Heaven. 

Never again shall he, 

The dreamer, the child of song, 
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THE DEAD NYMPH 

Gliding at eve along 

The still lake's margent, see, 

As he dips his shallop's oars 

Close by the mirrored shores, 

Her shadowy form of grace 

Slip from its hiding-place 

In the gloom of sheltering ferns 

Into an open space 

Where the moon's white radiance bums ; 

Nor, as a fawn that turns 

Its delicate head to sniff 

An instant longer the scent 

With the sweet wood-zephyrs blent. 

Ere it bounds away like a whiff 

Of wind-blown mist through the trees, 

Will she wait for him, while the breeze 

Plays with the glistening strands 

Of her hair, as she curves her hands 

Over her questioning eyes, 

Love-lit with a shy siuprise. 

Never again with lute 
And love-song sweetly sung, 
Will he lure her from among 



THE DEAD NYMPH 

The forest cloisters mute; 

Nor from the shadowy shore, 

With songs, will he row her o'er 

The cool, moon-whitened calm 

Unto the sheltered coves 

Overhung by blossoming groves 

Of the shell-girt isles of balm; 

Not evermore again 

Will she visit the world of men ; 

Nor is there any stave 

Can call her back from the grave, 

Nor ever a madrigal 

Can pass her beneath the pall 

Unto the pain and strife 

Which living men call Life! 

Yet, in his dreams and songs, 
She is not dead to him: 
Not all in vain he longs 
For her presence in the dim 
Green glooms of the ancient wood; 
For Heaven has found it good 
To turn forever the sting 
Of sorrow from hearts that sing. 



THE DEAD NYMPH 

And all day long he treads 
The forest*s whispering aisles; 
And the checkered sunlight sheds 
Its glow o'er a face that smiles — 
Smiles as he softly strays 
Under the leafy haze — 
Whispering, ^'^ She is here. 
Death coiild not wound my dear. 
Listen! you say a thrush 
With wild song breaks the hush; 
I say it is she — my love — 
Singing in yonder grove — 
'T is she ! I say ; for she said, 
One night when her fair, bright head 
Lay on my breast, ' My own. 
If ever thou 'rt left alone, 
Think not that thy love is dead, 
But look till thou find'st the red 
Wild rose, and say " T is her cheek." 
Then kiss it close, and seek — 
Where the clear dew never dries — 
Blue violets for mine eyes; 
Then, would'st thou kiss my Hps, 
The bee will lead where he sips; 



THE DEAD NYMPH 

Sapphires will clasp my throat, 

Where water-lilies float ; 

My hands will be the air 

Caressing thy forehead fair, 

And oft, when the rain-drops beat 

The leaves, thou wilt hear my feet 

Leading the murmuring shower 

Away from thy sylvan bower.' 

Thus did she speak, and then 

Faded from earthly ken 

Out of the arms that clasped 

Her form, and my hands but grasped 

This robe upon either side. 

My arms were locked on the breast 

That her golden hair had prest. 

And thus did I lose my bride!" 

Still through the haunted aisles 
Of the wood, and at its edge 
Where the ripples stir the sedge. 
This dreamer walks, and smiles 
On the violet and the rose. 
And the lily's calm repose; 
And you who have heard his song. 



THE DEAD NYMPH 

And the fantasies which throng 
Its burden, may know with me 
That the maiden was Purity, 
And the lover a sullied soul 
That saw, in the scented flowers, 
Emblems of hallowed hours, — 
Of the Innocence that stole 
Unto its God when Sin — 
The Dark Guest — entered in I 



THE FOUR WINDS 

Wind of the North, 

Wind of the Norland snows, 

Wind of the winnowed skies and sharp, clear stars,- 

Blow cold and keen across the naked hills, 

And crisp the lowland pools with crystal films. 

And blur the casement-squares with glittering ice. 

But go not near my love. 

Wind of the West, 

Wind of the few, far clouds, 

Wind of the gold and crimson sunset lands, — 

Blow fresh and pure across the peaks and plains. 

And broaden the blue spaces of the heavens. 

And sway the grasses and the mountain pines, 

But let my dear one rest. 



10 THE FOUR WINDS 

Wind of the East, 

Wind of the sunrise seas, 

Wind of the clinging mists and gray, harsh rains,- 

Blow moist and chill across the wastes of brine. 

And shut the sun out, and the moon and stars, 

And lash the boughs against the dripping eaves, 

Yet keep thou from my love. 

But thou, sweet wind! 

Wind of the fragrant South, 

Wind from the bowers of jasmine and of rose, — 

Over magnolia glooms and lilied lakes 

And flowering forests come with dewy wings. 

And stir the petals at her feet and kiss 

The low mound where she lies. 



A BOUTONNlfeRE 

A dewy fragrance drifts at times 

Across my willing senses, 
And leads the rillet of my rhymes 
From city gutters, gusts and grimes 

To lowland fields and fences. 

I seem to see, as I inhale 

This perfume faint and fleeting, 
Green hillsides sloping to a vale, 
Whose leafy shadows screen the pale 
Wood-flowers from noonday's greeting. 

I hear the song — the sweet heartache — 

Of just a pair of thrushes ; 
And hear, half dreaming, half awake, 
The ripple of a streamlet break 

Their momentary hushes. 



12 A BOUTONNlkRE 

And why, dear heart, do I to-day, 
Hemmed in by court and alley, 

Seem lost in haunts of faun and fay ? 

Look! — on my coat I 've pinned your spray 
Of lilies-of-the-valley. 



X 



UNAFRAID 

A child, in some far heathen isle 
Murdered to win a false god's smile, 
Laughed as the strangler*s cord was laid 
About its throat; and, unafraid, 
Caught at the crimson loop of death 
That straightway stilled its joyous breath. 

So the fool wantons, nor may check 
The harlot's clasp about his neck. 



DAWN AND DUSK AT KARNAK 

Out of the dim, mysterious dawn he came — 
The sun-god — the Osiris — clad in folds 
Of woven flame, and all the hideous shapes 
That lurked along the margin of the night — 
Star-dimmers, and the gnomes who blot the moon 
And steal the ore of sunset — imps whose veins 
Scarce pulsate with their currents of thin dew — 
Fled at his glance; while he, through tumbling haze, 
Winged slowly up into the billowy sky. 

***** 

The golden scarabaeus of the day 
Down the bright west crawled softly; and the faint 
Inscriptions faded; and a small, pale cloud, 
Brushed by the great sun-beede's wing, flushed red 
And swam, a lotus petal, in the blue; 
And Kamak, that a long December day 
Had lived again within our reverent hearts. 
Fled like a dream; and naught remained with us 
Save deepening shades beneath slow-clustering stars. 
And one dark monolith against the night. 



IVORY AND GOLD 

I plucked you in the August noon, 

When all the hills were hazy 
With mists that shimmered to the croon 

Of doves — belated daisy. 

You grew alone; the orchard's green, 
Which May and June had whitened. 

Save for your modest bloom was e'en 
Content to go unbrightened. 

For this, the one I love, at last. 
With countless charming graces. 

Upon her bosom made you fast 
Amid the folded laces. 

You had not dreamed that you would rest- 
What thought could so embolden? — 

Above the treasures of a breast 
So white, a heart so golden. 



UNDER THE PINES 

In the canon he lies at rest, 
And above him the calm gray skieS 

Look down on his clotted breast 

With its round red wound, and the eyes 
Set wide in a fierce surprise. 

Afar, by a singing stream 
Whose burden she cannot hear, 

A woman waits in the gleam 
Of the waning west, and her ear 
Is strained with a growing fear. 

Ah! well may she clasp her child 
With a moan and a shuddering start. 

For a cry comes up firom the wild, 
Deep wood, and her wan lips part 
With the agony at her heart! 
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UNDER THE PINES 

'Mid the scant and scattered stars 
The swollen moon droops low; 

And it turns into silver bars 
The storm-stripped pines that throw 
The dark of their crests below. 

And down in the ohve gloom, 
Where the broken beams scarce fall 

On the dead man and his doom, 
The wild wood-flowers o'er all 
Are weaving a tear-strewn pall. 



THE LOST GARDENS 

Low, by a river, the gardens lay — 

A wide, clear river whose waters ran 
Sweet and pure to a southward bay — 

And never the gardens of Ispahan 
Fairer grew, nor rivaled more 

The false, ethereal loveliness 
Of the cruelest, mocking, miraged shore 

That ever doubled a man's distress. 
The hot sands staggering o'er. 

Never a storm-cloud's rising towers 

Fell, lightning-shattered to rain, there o'er; 
Naught less mild than the mid-spring showers 

Hastened the rose-leaf's fall, or bore 
The tawny gold of the maple's crest 

Spirally down to the deep cool sod; 
But all lay steeped in the haze of Rest, 

While Peace sat shrined like a dreaming god 
With Joy to her bosom pressed. 



THE LOST GARDENS 19 

And if you could hear from the thrush by day, 

Or the moon- mad mocking-bird by night, 
As you trod some dim, sequestered way, 

A single song of the lost delight — 
Of the peerless pleasure unmixed with pain 

That they who dwelt in those gardens knew — 
No voice could sunder the magic chain 

Of melody that encompassed you. 
Wound by that haunting strain. 

"And where" — 1 can see your eyes ask — "where 

And in what time was it these gardens lay 
Low, by a river whose waters bare 

The wind-launched leaves to a southward bay ? " 
I will tell you, child, but you will not know. 

While I, being old, know only dreams: 
In the land — in the time of our youth — they grow, 

These fair, lost gardens whose crystal streams 
Are Life's pure overflow. 



A LEGEND 

From China^ when the world was young, 
This Jewel came ; and it has swung 
Centuries through^ in prose and rhyme, 
At the all-heeding ear of Time, 

Of filial piety such store 

Had Ouang Ouei Yuen, the emperor, 

That — though his mother, who had been 

Aye fearful of the thunder's din. 

Lay in her grave — whene'er he heard 

The first low mutterings that stirred 

The bearded storm-clouds, through the gloom 

Passing, he sought her lonely tomb, 

And, bending over, whispered low, 

"I am here. Mother;" — nor would go 

Till — a great rose of gold — the sun 

Out-bloomed through webs the rain had spun. 



LOVERS SILENCE 

A flash of azure ; a folded wing ; 

A waft of song on the winds of spring ; 

Listen! I hear the bluebird sing. 

A feathered arrow; a bolt far thrown; 
The silent flight of a form swift flown ; 
A pause — and I hear the wood-dove's moan. 

Bluebird, hued like the plains above; 
Summer's messenger, fleet- winged dove; 
Hath autumn never a song of love ? 

And the one replies from a bough breeze- 
swung, 
And the other the still green glooms among: 
"Sweet, O sweet are the songs unsung!" 



FORSAKEN 

A voiceless rill half lost *mid sedge and mosses; 

A tranquil river gliding toward the sea; 
Lichens and fungi rearing silken bosses, 

And fern-plumes nodding free. 

Rich, mellow sunbeams through the boughs are 
drifting 

Where the stream's silver blends with liquid gold; 
And softened shadows of bright leaves are shifting 

Where yonder skiff is shoaled. 

I steal a pebble from the gilded shallows; 

A spray of sweetbrier from the balmy nook; 
Seeking to solve the mystery which hallows 

The hillside and the brook. 



FORSAKEN 23 

And straight I marvel at my little knowingj 
What erst was held but shattered rocks, over- 
grown, 
Shows moldering walls. My wild-rose buds were 
blowing 
By a white sill of stone. 

But ahl what solitude; what devastation; 

There, where red coals were wont to blaze and 
snap 
In the great fireplace, sits chill Desolation, 

With lizards in her lap. 

Through the wide doorway no light figure passes 
To meet her loved one coming down the glade; 

No withered garlands lie 'mid tangled grasses 
Where little ones have played. 

But o'er the ruins of this tiny mansion 

Long vines and flowering brambles riot firee. 

On flows the rill to swell the stream's expansion 
Slow gliding toward the sea. 



WORD MAGIC 

The poet deals in magic; it is he 
Who plucks gold eagles from the sunlit air 
And silver from the hoary beard of Time. 
In one brief hour he plants the invisible seed, 
Nurses the tender stalk and its green leaves, 
Watches it bud, and when his task is done 
Holds up the perfect blossom to the sight. 

Nor lacks he an attendant nymph to strew 

His audience with roses; she is shod 

With ghttering sandals, and her robe is thin 

Bright tissue flowing softly as a song. 

The while he works his marvels she is near 

To aid him and make beautiful his art, 

Being the maid whom dreamers call the Muse. 



THE TRYST 

Blow! winds, and break the blossoms; 

Part! clouds that hide the sun; 
For the timid feet of a maiden sweet 

Adown the valley run. 

The thorn of the wild rose wounds her ; 

The hem of her skirt is torn 
Where the cool gray dew has wet it through 

With the tears of a summer mom. 

No foot is heard to follow; 

No eye her path may see; 
There is no ear her steps to hear 

As she hastens unto me. 

O wild, sweet banks of roses ! 

O fragrant fields of dew ! 
My darling's kiss is more, I wis, 

Than a thousand leagues of you ! 



IN THE REIGN OF DOMITIAN 

Tigerish Lusty that evermore would feed 
On men's hearts, and the sullen lioness 
Revenge, with License — that, with hot caress, 
Licketh the wine-flushed cheek till it doth bleed- 
Velvety Craft, wolf Hatred, slow-foot Greed, — 
All these a chihl, by innate holiness, 
Shall one day lead. 



A mighty maelstrom of humanity 
Ringed the arena, in whose vortex vast 
A human life was that day to be cast, 
Only to lift in Death's far, lonely sea 
Its poor, pale face as witness to the plea 
Of man to man for mercy, which the Past 
Heard ceaselessly. 
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IN THE REIGN OF DOMITIAN a; 

The games were ended, the contestants gone — 
Runners and wrestlers and the men who flung 
The discus; and the very heavens had rung 
With shouts of those who watched the chariots 

drawn 
Beyond the goals, and saw the bare sand yawn 
For its new prey — a Christian maiden, young 
And fair as dawn. 

T would profit not her story here to tell, — 
How death seemed sweeter than apostasy, — 
It is enough to say accurst was she 
In men's eyes; yet a breathless silence fell 
Over the vast assemblage when the yell 
Of a wild beast thrilled upward horribly 
As from mid-hell. 

They thrust her in, shutting the heavy door 
Behind her ; and the sudden blaze of light 
Dazzled her eyes, but soon before her sight 
Spread the wild sweep of faces, and the roar 
Of the impatient tiger more and more 
Weighed on her hearing, till a sharp affright 
Pierced her heart's core. 



28 IN THE REIGN OF DOMITIAN 

Trembling, she sank in terror; every eye 
Drawn unto her, — and yet not every one. 
For, like a flower unfolding to the sun, 
A sleeping child awoke, and to the sky 
Looked from its mother's lap with face awry 
And eyehds blinking; then, its slumber done, 
Began to cry 

Just as the brazen gates were opened wide 
To the destroyer; so, to comfort it, 
The mother caught it up and bade it sit. 
To watch the scene of horror from her side. 
Out sprang the brute — his gold and ebon hide 
A quivering splendor — and the child, no whit 
Afraid, then cried 

Loud with delight, clapping its tiny hands. 
At sight of which the hearts of those about 
Softened, and first a murmur, then a shout 
Rose, till the tiger, stealing o'er the sands. 
Paused and drew backward, like to one who 

stands 
Upon a cliff, stunned by a cataract's rout. 
In new-trod lands. 



JN THE REIGN OF DOMITJAN 29 

By the loud tumult roused from her despair, 
The captive rose; and, lifting tearful eyes. 
Prayed imto God. And whether Hope's surmise 
Transfigured her, or whether the gold hair 
Crowning her head and massed adown her bare 
Bright shoulders, borrowing glory from the skies, 
Made her most fair. 

No chronicle hath told in any tongue. 
Perchance the seraphs, on wide-flaming wing 
Circling the Great White Throne, divinely sing 
The history of that day; how old and young. 
Touched by the innocent laughter that had rung 
Across the stillness, cried out 'gainst the thing 
As conscience-stung. 

The swelling shout became articulate: 

"The gods have spoken! Let the maiden live!" 

And not unwillingly men rushed to give 

Liberty to her, crying, " It is Fate ! " 

Nor knew Christ's love had conquered Satan's 

hate, 
And driven him forth, a bitter fugitive, 
From His estate. 



MEMORY 

Out of my door-yard maple 

A gilded leaflet fell, 
Twinkling down on a sunbeam 

Like music from a bell. 

Nor hand nor foot disturbed it, 
And frolicsome gusts of air 

Whirling the wayside atoms 
Danced on, and left it there. 

Slowly away it wasted 

Till only a film remained — 

A skeleton leaf, a shadow, 
Lost wholly when it rained. 

Yet lo, on the stained footway. 
Etched where the gold had lain, 

A delicate shape — a spirit — 
Tarried in wind and rain. 



THE NEW ARCADIA 

Far up a mountain-side there gleams 
A gilded lake, where waits and dreams 

The heron *mid the sedge 

That fringes all its edge. 

Stirred by the rippling of the flood, 
Rare water-plants show tints of blood, 

And lilies fair imfold 

Their ivory and gold. 

And scarce twelve paces from the lake, 
'Mid tufts of laurel-bloom and brake. 

Bright crystal, bubbling up. 

Fills an enchanted cup. 

Here, in a hollow of the urn, 
Close-sheltered under moss and fern 
(A tiny woodland gnome) 
The hylas makes his home. 
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32 THE NEW ARCADIA 

The forest hues of green and brown 
Cast their reflected phantoms down 
And screen the silver sand 
Where lurks the motded band. 

*T was over such an emerald brink 
Latona, bending, sought to drink, 
When, ere they knew her spell, 
The rustics fouled the well. 

In such a spot as this, I know. 
Narcissus plained his tender woe. 
And of his passion died 
At the clear water's side. 

On such a bloom-enameled shore 
Adonis, smitten by the boar. 
Felt Venus kiss his wound 
Ere ever he had swooned. 



AT SUNFALL 

Faint, crimson cloud, that all the gilded day 
Hast lain beneath the curtains of the west, 
Wherefore thy rosy flush, thy mantle gay, 
Thy tremulous unrest? 

Thou hast been dreaming of the sun, that now 

Doth guide his winged coursers down the skies, 
As a late sea-bird dips its feathered prow 
When covertwards it flies. 

Dim, vaporous breath upon the glass of eve. 

Ere night's rude hand thy fragile grace dispels. 
Flee from yon orb, or nevermore retrieve 
Thy lingering farewells. 

Aye, tarry not! else deeper still may glow 

On cheek and brow the message of thy heart; 
Else may a golden dagger wound thee so 
That thy young life depart. 
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ULTIMATE FAILURE 

However much my arrows have fallen short, 
Or swerved aside, or overshot that mark, 
Far-set, whose circles center but in Truth : 
This the desire — the one unfading dream — 
The hope of my young manhood, — so to stand, 
So aim, so loose the tense expectant string. 
That, at the last, each winged shaft may fly 
Unto the heart of Truth unerringly. 

Yet — though I soothe the sting of ill-success 
With thoughts of Error lurking in the grass, 
Nursing a wound some wide-flown dart has given - 
A fear dwells ever at my inmost soul. 
That, haply, ere my growing skill has won 
The prize — Perfection — I may feel the bow 
Break at full bend, or hear its worn cord part, 
Or find the quiver empty at my belt. 
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TWO VOICES 



I. THE SINGER 



If, in the rare alembic of a reed, 

Cooled by the wind and heated in the sun, 
A thousand airs were blended into one 

Sweet distillation, 'twere a strain indeed 

Which Pan himself might breathe ; and, breathing, 

hear 
Hints of the melodies that woo my ear. 

II. THE LARK 

Ere the far hills are blest by Heaven's high priest. 

Ere the dark streams run rippling to red gold. 
Fantastic figures rise and fill the east — 
Wind-cut inscriptions carved in letters old: 
IJsten ! the throat of yonder bird attunes 
Unto the dawn the mystery of the runes. 
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THE KNIGHT OF THE GOLDEN TARGE 

(a wayside idyl) 

Where the clover swings his mace 
'Gainst the daisy's silver shield, 

And the plumed grasses grace 
All the margin of the field, — 

Queen of tournaments — the rose 

Her unconscious beauty shows. 

But the dewdrop on her cheek 
Trembles brightly as a tear; 

And she plaintively would speak 
Were there any one to hear 

All her sorrow in the tale 

Of the dead knight in the dale : 
36 



THE KNIGHT OF THE GOLDEN TARGE 37 

For her thoughts are not of them 

That do enter in the lists, 
But of him who kissed the hem 

Of her robe, before the mists 
Of the early spring had flown, 
And had claimed her for his own. 

And she sees, from where she sits. 
Not the combat on the green, 

But a filmy shape that flits 
With the breezes; — for the sheen 

Of his armor may not bide 

Where Sir Dandelion died. 



TWO SONGS 



The sun 's in the skies, 

Their azure adorning, 
But the light of your eyes 

Is the dawn of my morning. 

Rain-clouds from the blue 
With the night have departed; 

And morning, for you, 

Has dawned golden-hearted. 

Gold-hearted and warm. 
With vapors far flying — 

(The serfs of the storm, 
Who flee him in dying). 

Then rise ! love, — arise ! 

The thrush sings a warning; 
For the light of your eyes 

Is the da>vn of my morning ! 
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Wake me with a kiss, love, 

On my closed eyes; 
Twill not be amiss, love, 

If thou bid*st me rise. 
While in earthly paths we wend. 
Deepest sleep must have an end. 

But when I am dead, love, 

Wilt thou, sweet, arise 
And above my head, love. 

Bend and kiss mine eyes? 
Kiss mine eyes and long, the while. 
For an answering look or smile? 



AN AUTUMN RAMBLE IN THE CATSKILLS 

TO L. M. W. 

We wandered from the mountain's crest 
To where, high poised above the vale, 
Grim as a warrior in his mail, 

A giant boulder stood at rest; 

And far beneath us, like a chain 
Of silver linked with burnished steel, 
The Hudson sparkled to the keel 

Of many a ship, that to the main 

Bore down her cargo; and we saw 

One of those long barge fleets that steam 
Toward Albany, far up the stream. 

Laden with bricks from Haverstraw. 

It seemed we stood upon the brim 
Of some vast basin, and looked down 
On what — though now the farm and town 

Checkered its area to the rim — 
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Had one time been a vast expanse 
Of waters, stretching to the far 
Blue Highlands and the hills that are 

New England's famed inheritance. 

Rooted in many a seam and gash, 
Dwarf laurels rose, and ferns upraised 
Their emerald plumage *neath where blazed 

The berries of the mountain-ash; 

And balsams, hid in sun-warmed pines. 
Breathed out such fragrance that it blent 
With rising dew-mist, and the scent 

Of spice-shrubs and of odorous vines. 

Till, in one dusk and windless glade, 
Slow airs, made heavy with the sweet 
Warm burden, bathed our idle feet 

With perfumes; and we seemed to wade 

Through pools of incense, glorified 
By arrowy sun-shafts that slid down 
Ethereal airways in the crown 

Of a wood monarch at our side ! 
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So we went on; till, at the base 
Of a steep, rocky slope, we found 
Two lakes — twin jewels — set around 

With mirrored hemlocks; and the grace 

Of even fell about us there 
As the sun sank, and one lone star 
Peeped o*er the purple ridge afar, 

Scarce brighter than a firefly's glare. 

Then, ere we climbed the rugged way 
Of foot-worn, lichened rocks that led 
Up the sharp steep, we saw where sped 

A streamlet, flinging its soft spray 

Over the roots and moss-capt stones 
That marked its pathway through the wood, 
And heard, as at its side we stood. 

Its sweet, unconscious undertones. 

And, farther up, again we heard 
This spirit of the mountain spring. 
Winged with bright crystal, fluttering 

Beneath us like a startled bird; 
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And lingered, listening to its fall, 
Till the red west grew dim and gray 
And pallid; and the young moon lay 

Slender and brilliant over all! 



THE WATER-CLOCK 

Stretched amid fems to drink the cool 
Clear waters of a mountain pool, 
I saw where, at the slanted edge 
Of an overhanging mossy ledge, 
Unceasingly the spring did spill 
The tribute of the veinfed hill. 

Scarcely could one light jewel slip 
From that green-wreathfed chalice-lip, 
Ere swelled another to a sphere. 
Trembled and fell in depths so dear 
That sunken leaf and rounded stone 
Seemed to possess the sands alone. 

And marking thus how all the day 
The hours dissolved in tears away, 
How minutes and how seconds all 
Were numbered by that silver fall, 
I listened — when a faint "tick, tock," 
Betrayed the fairies' water-clock. 



THE WREN'S NEST 

Bound close against the cedar's stem, 
A tiny nest lay screened from sight; 
Its dotted eggs — the wren's delight — 

Thinning the breast that sheltered them. 

Time flitted round a tuneless bird; 
The wrens were parents; wee wide bills 
Crowded the nest. The soft wet quills 

Swelled into wings, and chirps were heard. 

So, when a warm and wooing day 
Stole on the garden, and the sun 
Looked for his playthings, every one 

Had flown on slender wings away. 

Winter came down. The grassy cup 
Swayed in the storm; the cedar's green 
Was hung with white, and in between 

Sifted soft flakes and filled it up 
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But when a second springtime neared 
The cottage, and the empty nest 
Drooped from its fastenings, from the west 

Came winds and frayed it Hke a beard. 

Then to the cedar's fork, one mom, 

Fluttered the mates, and loud with glee. 
Toiled cheerfrilly on sod and tree, 

For the old home, so long forlorn. 

Thus, as the pure and radiant gold 
Of the Past's labors is again 
Fused with the growing hoards of men, 

The new was blended with the old. 



A BIT OF BLOOM 

Companioned by the wood-bird's strain, 
I threaded bridle-path and lane 

And country road and byway, 
Until, with something of regret, 
I reached a paven street and set 

My foot upon the highway. 

Now, thought I, one may say " Good-by " 
To all that charms the ear and eye; 

Here 's Arcady's green portal 
Fading away, and I must plod 
A stony way that 's never trod 

By foot of aught immortal. 

Fool that I was, I might have known 
That faint, delicious scent was blown 

From some Elysian quarter: 
One step, and I was quit of all 
The gray monotony of wall 

And stuccoed stone and mortar. 
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And, as 'twere made for my delight, 
A scene of beauty met my sight — 

A tree with blossoms laden, 
Whose branches spread a leafy screen 
That, 'mid its woven pink and green, 

Revealed a lovely maiden. 

Her robe was quaintly draped; her eyes 
Caught a reflection from the skies; 

Her cheeks were each a petal 
Stol'n from a giant apple-bloom; 
Her hair — a wealth of gleam and gloom — 

Seemed spun from shining metal. 

I heard the mellow hum of bees 

Reeling from bloom to bloom. The breeze 

With scent and sound was freighted. 
A hidden bird with careless wing 
Sent the loose petals fluttering 

About her where she waited. 



The fruit has ripened on the bough 
Through half a score of summers, now. 
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Since, like a breath from Arden, 
That perfume fanned my face; and yet — 
Somehow it seems I can't forget 

The bloom of that old garden. 



UNDER THE BREAKER 

You say there are no mermaids — no sea-girls? 
Watch closely yonder billow as it curls 
Glassily over. Were you there to glance 
One instant down its hollow, what a dance 
Of wild sea-creatures you would straight behold 
Peopling that avenue of green and gold ! — 
Another moment — lo ! each one is fled 
Ere the frail archway crumbles oveiiiead. 



so 



WOOD SPIRITS 

Here children all day long have played, 
And romped and laughed in merry glee; 

All day their little feet have strayed 
Beneath the forest tree. 

But now — as slow I wander through 
The long aisles, strewn with trodden leaves 

And festal fragments, wet with dew — 
The low wind sighs and grieves. 

Yet, 'mid the sorrowing of the night. 
Faint, ghostly echoes drift to me,— 

They are the phantoms of delight 
Answering dreamily ! 



THE DRAUGHT 

When I am thirsty, let me drink 
Prone beside the mossy brink 
Of a rocky basin, laid 
Within the forest*s heart of shade. 

There may I know the cool caress 
The spring gives to my eagerness; 
Feeling its bubbles rise and float 
Around my chin — across my throat, 
Till the swiftly pulsing blood 
Circles calmly as the flood; 
Till by every sense I *m told 
That never flagon tipped with gold 
So divine a draught doth hold. 
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ELEANORE 

You are perfect — you *re divine! 

Eleanore ; 
And your loyal heart is mine 

To the core; — 
As the robin's song in May 
Is your prattle when at play, 
And I love you every day 

More and more. 

It was from the heart of June, 

Eleanore, 
That the shallop of the moon 

Lightly bore 
You across the harbor-bar, 
And a night-bird sang afar, 
And from heaven there fell a star, 

Eleanore ; 
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And a flower of June — a rose — 

Eleanore, 
Did a single bud unclose, 

Though it bore 
Ne'er a blossom, till the mom 
Of the day that you were bom 
Gave a crown unto its thom, 

Eleanore. 



In the azure and the gold, 

Eleanore, 
Of your eye and hair is told 

0*er and o*er 
Your Ufe-voyage, I surmise, 
Where, from bluest seas and skies. 
Golden suns will sink and rise 

Evermore. 

May the blossom of your heart, 

Eleanore, 
Be a rose whose petals part 

But to pour 
Sweets of love; — and if there be 
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Tears as well as smiles for thee. 
May they be the dew that He 
Doth restore. 

So a kiss before you go, 

Eleanore 
(Reaching up to me tiptoe 

From the floor, — 
With the gold around your head, 
And your dimpled cheeks so red);— 
There — be off with you to bed, 

Eleanore ! 



THE PHANTOM LUTE 

VENICE, 1 6 — 

A lover singing a serenade 

Unto an air divinely played 

Stands where shadows are deepest laid. 

So rapt he is — so wrought with love 

For the lady listening just above — 

That nothing he hears. The rippling shove 

Of gondola oars that rise and dip, 
The wash of eddies that backward slip. 
Send no pallor to cheek or lip. 

Sudden he stops — a blow! — a groan! — 
A splashing of oars, and a lute, down-thrown, 
Floats on the shuddering waves alone. 

Floats and floats — and forever shall, 
A spirit haunting the old canal — 
Humming the ghost of a madrigal. 
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STAR-DUST 

Innumerable ages since, — before 
The Sun's gold paled to silver on the moon, 
Or earth ran round to take on both their hues, — 
A monstrous bubble, out of Chaos blown, 
Swelled through the dusk, grew luminous, and lit 
All space an instant ; — then, with ringing shock. 
Burst, — and from out the jeweled mist there 

swung 
Millions of stars to glow forevermore ! 



MIRRORED MUSIC 

"F^ux-fu rendre sur une fli^te de roseau rharmonie 
des spheres? " — LamarHne, 

Think you a flute of reeds — 

The poet asks — can give 
A star's song as it speeds, 

Bidding it breathe and live ? 

Ask of the river, where 

Its current slideth sweet 
Across a Naiad's bare 

And bright, unsandaled feet. 

Straightway the waters dark 
Will whisper clear and strong: 

"Night is the time to hark 
The rush's mystic song. 
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"Then do the white- winged stars 

Descend, in joyous flight, 
The myriad silver bars 

Wrought of the young moon's light; 

"And then, where never breeze 

Shakes it, the still reed hears 
And learns the harmonies 

Sung by the happy spheres." 



THE DISTAFFS 

The stars by the mists are hidden, 
The winds of the north blow free, 

And the billows, tempest-ridden. 
Dash madly in from the sea. 

And the piles of the wrecked pier, gleaming 
Where the waves have had their way. 

Stand each like a distaff streaming 
With masses of frozen spray. 

There the Fates are spinning, — spinning 
From the sea-flax cold and white. 

Gray threads for the dark locks thinning 
Where women pray in the night. 
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MY CAPTORS 

L)dng asleep at morn, I see 

No sweet lips smiling down at me; 

No roguish eyes, no tumbled curls 

Tossed to low laughter like the merle's, 

No cheeks still flushed from slumber; but — 

Like Gulliver in Lilliput — 

Stirring, I find myself ensnared 

By tiny figures, golden-haired. 

Whose silken locks have brushed my eyes 

Unto half-open, dim surprise ; 

Whose arms about my neck entwine, 

Whose lips and cheeks encompass mine. 

Till, — out of Shadow-land thus led 

By fairy forms, white-garmented, — 

From the last bond of sleep set free, 

I clasp my darlings unto me. 



LOST 

Above the wind and the rain 
I hear the tremulous roar 

Of the city — a human main 
That breaks on an iron shore. 

Listen! — was that a shout 

Inbome on the tempest's breath? 

Or the cry of a soul dragged out 
To drown in the depths of death ? 
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AN ITALIAN PANEL 

At Genoa, in Saint Lorenzo's choir, 

There is a carving of a cage of wire 

Wherein a bird so perfectly is shown, 

The tourist trusts not to his eyes alone. 

But, braving the chance laughter of his friends. 

Touches the wood-work with his finger-ends. 

Tis said the mimic songster seems about 
To break forth in a little lyric shout 
Of mellow music ; pausing only till 
The chant, or hymn, or organ note is still. 
Then yet refraining, lest its song offend 
The silent forms which at the altar bend. 
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Haply, at times, when not a footfall sounds 
Of sandalled monk, or watchman on his rounds, — 
When the large moon, low hanging, slants a beam 
Through some rich pane to light its slender dream. 
The bird awakes and, folding fresh its wings, 
Like a glad angel in the midnight sings. 



LINES MADE AT THE ROSE-TREE 

What may be or what hath been 
Rarer than the Rose-Tree Inn? 
Here be overarching trees 
Under which to lounge at ease, 
Letting Fancy roam at will 
0*er encircling vale and hill; 
Here be porches wide and low 
Fit for pacing to and fro, 
Or for shadowing tilted chairs 
Set to take the twilight airs; 
Here be cool and cozy rooms 
Where the firelight fills the glooms 
Thick with phantoms, shadow-wrought, 
Till the evening lamp is brought, 
And the specters fade to naught. 
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Specters! how may specters hide 
Where good cheer and mirth abide? 
Look you! an the oil were spent, 
And the logs no longer lent 
Flame or ember to illume 
This the Rose-Tree's feasting room, 
Such a warmth would lurk withal 
In a well-tuned madrigal, 
Such a quenchless light divine 
Sparkle in this amber wine, 
Such bright beacons bum atip 
Fragrant weeds 'twixt lip and lip. 
That, though stars possessed the sky, 
Ye, true fellows, ye and I 
Could the foulest shades defy 



IN A TUNNEL 

The sun is shut from sight, 
The shadows deeper grow, 

Suddenly falls the night 
Of darkness like a blow. 

And, as through filmy mist 
Blossom the clustering stars, 

*Midst viewless amethyst 
Glow ember-tipped cigars. 

Lit by the headlight's glare, 
The steam-wreaths, past the pane. 

Like clouds through moonlit air 
Fly, and are lost again. 

Lo! from the waning dark 
Dim shapes are slowly drawn, 

And now each ruddy spark 
Dies in the sudden dawn. 
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REPRIEVED 

Face unto face with Death 
I stood, and knew no fear; 

No quickening of the breath, 
No sudden-starting tear. 

For Death spake pityingly; 

Sa)ang: "Not yet — not yet 
May I demand the debt 

Thou owest unto me." 

Then Life, the starry maid. 
Clasped once again my hand. 

And we together strayed 
Out of the Silent Land ! 
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THE HAUNTED VALLEY 

We stopped our team, the narrow road appearing 

To end as suddenly 
As when a mountain streamlet, downward veering, 

Leaps toward the distant sea. 

A giant valley stretched away before us; 

Silent, except when blew 
The sweet, brief gusts around about and o*er us. 

The pine-boughs sighing through. 

Sharp on our right the precipice descended 

To depths no eye could sound; 
The left arose where sky and mountain blended 

In far blue heights profound. 

And on the steeps above us and below us 

Huge boulders threatening hung. 
As if the higher longed to seize and throw us 

The lower rocks among. 
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Our path had led through misty vales, the morning 

Greeting us, as we came. 
With hues so rich that not a gem adorning 

The flowers but leapt to flame. 

And now we stood where Nature's primal causes 

To weird effects had led; 
Nor heard the torrent, in the wind's hushed pauses. 

Stir in its stony bed. 

The scattered rocks seemed headstones, and the 
shivered 
Gray trunks seemed bleaching bones, 
And each light breeze that through the tree-tops 
quivered 
Mourned in funereal tones. 

A sense of sorrow and of desolation 

Filled all the golden air. 
As though the graves of some forgotten nation 

Lay in the valley there. 



BEFORE THE FIRE 

Save for the winds the woods are still: 

The birds that yesterday 
Were singing by the water-mill 

Have hushed their roundelay. 

For then the sun shone soft and warm, 
While now the snow and rain 

Drift on the eddies of the storm 
Apast the window-pane. 

The trees are white, the earth is white 

With many a fallen flake, 
But dusky as a starless night 

Sleeps the deserted lake. 

I draw my chair before the fire. 

And watch the agile flames 
That leap and dance and never tire. 

Like children at their games. 
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What merry tales these logs could tell 

If we but understood, 
Through some occult, delightful spell, 

The language of the wood ! 

That gnarled one, there, has held a nest 

In some auspicious spring, — 
Has warmed beneath the mother's breast, — 

Has heard the male bird sing: 

That branch of hickory has bent 

Beneath the bare, brown feet 
Of some lithe country lad, intent 

On shellbarks white and sweet. 

The brooding birds are dead, no doubt; 

The boy, a bearded man; 
Hushed is the song, the laugh, the shout, — 

Recall them if you can. 

For Life is but a flickering flame 

Blown by a constant breath. 
Who speeds it on? Wouldst know his name? 

Read in the ashes: — DEATH. 



THE WOOD-NYMPH'S MIRROR 

(adirondacks) 



The wood-nymph's mirror lies afar 
Where yellow birch and balsam are; 
Where pines and hemlocks lift their spires 
Against the mom's and even's fires, 
And where, as if the stone to break. 
Rock-clinging roots of tamarack take 
Strange reptile shapes whose coils are wound 
The gray and lichened boulders round. 

Across the face of that fair glass 

No shallop e'er has sought to pass; 

Only the white throat of the deer 

Divides its surface dark and clear, 

Or breasts of wild fowl, that, from high 

Blue pathways of autumnal sky. 

Slant earthward their slow-wearying wings 

To try the coolness of its springs. 
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But fairest things reflected are 

In the nymph's mirror. Many a star 

Beholds therein its beauty. Oft 

The moon, unveiled, or wrapped in soft 

Sky-tissues, paves a silver way 

Or doubles her half-hidden ray, 

While snowy cloud-fleets, to and fro, 

High o'er its dusky oval go. 



II 

The frame that round this mirror runs 

Was wrought by springtime's gentle suns 

And tender rains, and these have made 

A setting as of greenest jade. 

In winter it may often be 

A miracle in ivory; 

In spring the wild wood-blossoms set 

Rare gems, as in a coronet. 

Around its rim; and summer comes 

And still the bee its burden hums, 

Strajdng in jeweled paths to shake 

The flower-bells for their sweetness' sake. 
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But of the seasons 't is confessed 

That autumn's frame is loveHest; 

For then the maple's green is lost 

In crimson carnage of the frost; 

The year's heaped gold is hung in reach 

On twigs of silver-birch and beech, 

The shrubs — gray-green, and gdd, and red — 

Rival the splendors overhead, 

While all between these treasures bright 

Is dusk with shadowy malachite. 



Ill 

This glass, 't is said, has power to tell 
Of depths that in the bosom dwell 
Unknown and unsuspected. He 
Who feels its magic subtlety — 
Who wins a single glance from her 
Whose presence sets the veins astir — 
Is straight transformed. No longer held 
By chains the world delights to weld, 
He is enfranchised; not to wear 
Again the links her captives bear; 
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No more for greed of earthly gain 
To give his all of brawn and brain; 
No more to bare his quivering heart 
Unto the Shylock of the mart : 
But ever more to be as one 
Whose thoughts to radiant summits run, 
Piercing a way through which their light 
Gilds all his toil, illumes his night. 
And makes his humblest action seem 
Full of strange beauty as their gleam. 



QUATRAINS 
I 

AN OLD THOUGHT 

Framed in the cavernous fireplace sits a boy, 
Watching the embers firom his grandsire's knee. 

One sees red castles rise, and laughs for joy; 
The other marks them crumble, silently. 



II 

ELFIN CLARIONS 

Mark where the slim-winged elves, who nightly fare 
To chase fleet filmy nothings o'er the wold. 
Tired of the sport, have himg their horns of gold 

On loops of trailing honeysuckle there. 
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III 
THE RIVER GOD 



A giant docile to obey your will, 
A comrade, — a companion, — a refrain 

Threading a dream; yet, laughing like a rill. 
He *11 bear your drowned body to the main. 



IV 
A WINTRY HEART 



Whene'er thy bosom from its robe's dark night 
Peereth 'twixt clouds of folded lace back-rolled, 
Methinks how like the frozen moon 't is white,- 
And how — alas! — moonlike 't is ever cold. 



TIME AND ETERNITY 

When Life and Death clasp hands to part no more, 
When the wide wings of Earth no longer soar, 
Time's pathway through the Eternal Heavens will 

gleam 
Brief as the passing of a meteor. 
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VI 
ELUSION 

How much that we at first intend 
Escapes us ere we reach the end. 
At the White City's outer walls 
The weary pilgrim faints and falls. 



VII 



A LIVE EMBER 

Over the old worm-fence in the meadow across the 

road, 

Just where the iris lifts its purple banners on high, 

Was it a burning brand that fell from a smokeless sky. 

Or but the crimson wings of a starling there that 

glowed ? 

VIII 
CREATION 

A raindrop, made a diamond by the sun, 
Tells from a rose-leaf that the storm is done : 
Raindrops seem instants, jewels ages old, 
Yet both the self-same moment were begun. 
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IX 
FIREFLIES 



As o'er the face of Evening fair 
A shade of twilight came, 

Lost sunbeams, tangled in her hair, 
Fell into drops of flame. 



THE MARBLE NAIAD 



THE MARBLE NAIAD 

Cleon, a Greek, in Athens practising 

The art of shaping statues out of stone, 

Said on a sudden, " Wherefore do I toil ? 

Day upon day laboriously to stand 

With mallet and with chisel chipping smooth 

These rugged marbles, yet achieving naught 

Of fame or fortune, — nay, not even the sense 

Of having furthered Art, — it were as well 

To hew flesh in the markets. For to-day 

I will be idle; — will away to seek 

What inspiration hides in woods and streams." 

So, with clear vision not afraid to own 
Unto the seeing of white fleeting limbs. 
With ears as yet unduUed to accents fine 
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Of Dryad-whispers in the still wood-glooms, 

Young Cleon wandered from a northward gate, 

Far over-mead; nor paused until he sank 

On a green slope upon Pentelicus 

Where the twig-sifted sun-gold palest fell. 

There, on bent grasses and wild blossoms couched. 

He listened to a passionate nightingale 

Singing its soul out in a thicket nigh; 

And listening, slept; and sleeping, dreamt he heard 

Even yet the music, — save that then it seemed 

Out of the earth to rise; and presently 

It crystallized to tones of worded speech : 



" I was a Naiad," — so the soft voice spake, — 
" A Naiad of the May-time of the world. 
For many happy years we haunted lake, 
Fountain, and brook, and knew what rivers hurled 
Their waters whitening over rocky ledges — 
Knew to avoid, choosing the quiet sedges. 



"Ah! happy, happy were the years that sped 
So swiftly, joyously in that bright day. 
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How, with fresh seaweed crowned upon the head, 
We footed featly o'er the sands away — 
Away ! away ! — treading down treasures pearly, 
Stared at by wood-gods and sea-monsters surly. 



"And ever, when the shaggy fauns gave chase, — 
Spuming the strand with small, sharp-hooffed feet, — 
We ran the fleetest in the sudden race, 
And backward, mocking laughter them would greet. 
When, with homed brows adrip and veins a-tingle. 
They paused : — thus fear with joy we loved to mingle. 



"Till on a night when undemeath a bank 
Of sea-wom sand our wearied limbs were laid, 
Our island home deep in the ocean sank. 
And shrieking fled each rude-awakened maid — 
Leaving me caught within the cold embraces 
Of this white tomb which still my form encases. 



" In that wild timault none had seen me whelmed 
By the swift-toppling canopy of sand. 
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The small sea-creatures, opal-oared and helmed, 
Gazed with wide eyes at that new-fallen land; 
Sea-serpents o'er me coiled their bodies scaly. 
Bruising frail shells and corals flaunting gaily. 



"There, in those depths sea-darkened from the day, 
To this hour had I lain were 't not that one — 
A Titan who in Tartarus then lay 
Calling down curses on the conquering sun — 
Thrust a huge hand against his prison's ceiling. 
And the isle rose again, my tomb revealing. 



" But nevermore in the night-dance's maze 
My laughing sisters tread the silver strand; 
Some tiny elves there are, and wingfed fays 
That cross my sepulchre — no longer sand, 
But hard, fair marble — their faint voices only 
Pierce the chill depths of my entombment lonely. 



"Haply, I, too, am as the unyielding stone 
That holds me fast within its strong embrace: 
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And were I freed, would breathe no faintest moan 
Of slow-returning life; nor could my face 
Show furrowed frown, or glow of sudden smiling. 
Nor my white lips speak words of love beguiling. 



" Yet were it so, that some light, patient hand 
Fragment by fragment should this coffin break, 
In what strange rapture would the seeker stand 
Marveling to see such beauty, — for his sake 
Held through the ages, — but alas! none guesses 
What hidden grace this lonely hillside blesses." 



Here the bird's amorous anguish grew so sharp 
It cut its heart-strings through ; at one swift stroke 
Setting their music free, which straightway fled 
That tiny harp, now ruined ; and the Greek — 
Unstayed by doubts that make us modems know. 
Ere we are wakened, that the things we see 
In sleep are only dreams — rose glorified, 
Crying: "At last! — at last the light has come! 
Now, by the gods who once inhabited 
These forest depths, I swear this hand of mine, 
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Till thou art freed from thy long-suffered bonds, 
Shall know no toil save only to one end!" 



So, telling none of that fair form which lay 

Beneath bough-shadowed verdure in the hill, 

The sculptor brought his laborers, and at last, 

After long days of ever-cautious toil. 

Cut the stone through six cubits all about 

From that marked spot where he had lain to 

dream. 
And when the ponderous square of marble lay 
Waiting his hand within the city walls, 
Men smiled, looked wise, and said, " Young Cleon, 

here, 
Planneth to rival Phidias, centuries famed." 
But Cleon had a close-built workshop reared 
Round the huge mass; and therein, day and night, — 
Scarce snatching sleep sufficient to maintain 
The clear, sharp vision and untrembling hand, — 
Eating scant meals a little slave-girl set 
Before his door at morning, noon, and eve. 
He wrought to free the captive from her bonds. 
The bees that suck white honey from the blooms, 
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Brightening the sward upon Hymettus' slopes, 
Thrice had departed, thrice returned again 
Unto fresh pasturage. The wonder grew: 
"Whence is the spell," the curious people asked, 
"That binds him thus so closely to his toil? 
In the old days we were not wont to hear, 
As now, his mallet-blows' incessant din, — 
Nor did he shut himself from eyes of men." 
At length a day came when they heard no sound 
Issue from Cleon*s workshop. All untouched 
Stood the mom's meal when that of noon was 

brought. 
The passers-by, accustomed to the noise 
Of clinking chisel and harsh-grating file. 
Noted its absence; and, when eve had come. 
And the home-wending toilers thronged the street, 
A crowd had gathered at the door when one. 
An old man, and a kinsman, knocked — once — 

twice — 
Three times upon the panel with his staff. 
But no voice answered, and no hand drew back 
The unseen bolts that held the door close shut; 
So the cry rose: "Bring beams and break it 
down!" 
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And sinewy arms caught up a young tree's trunk, 
Shorn of its limbs, and hurled it 'gainst the door, 
Which, shivering, tottered inward noisily. 
Then, 'mid strange silence, through the opened 

space 
Entered the ancient kinsman, and behind 
Surged in the rabble, scarcely drawing breath. 
Night had now fallen, and the twilight died 
Three paces from the door, yet served to show 
A hill of marble in small fragments sloped 
To twice a tall man's stature; what this hid 
Youth and a torch were needed to explore. 
Light feet made haste the flaming brand to bring. 
Then, with bent knee and backward-sliding step, 
Toiled up the yielding slope unto its crest: 
And he who led, and they who followed, saw 
Where, as in death, young Cleon stirless lay. 
Prone, with clasped hands outstretched, — and just 

beyond 
A marble Naiad starting as from sleep. 



Half risen, upon one slender arm she leaned ; 
The other, curving upward, warded off 
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Some sudden danger. More surprise than fear 

Looked from her face, of fairness so divine 

That vague tumultuous longings stirred each 

breast. 
And while they gazed, soft music seemed to swell 
Out of the silence, then to sink away, 
Like murmurings of forest harp-strings touched 
By the invisible fingers of the wind. 
The sudden light, the exclamations loud 
That followed on the first mute wonderings, 
Pierced the deep swoon in which down-toppling 

hope 
Had whelmed the sculptor. One wild glance he 

threw 
About him, then rose slowly to his feet. 
Turning away to hide quick tears of joy; 
For, with unwearying patience, blow by blow, 
With never doubt or fear to check his zeal. 
He had unmade the marble; till, at last. 
His Syrinx — scorning the chill reeds — had turned 
At Failure's brink to crown him with success. 
And not till then had he divined the truth. 
Or known that, seeking an imagined form. 
He had made Beauty live where none had been. 
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"Friends," spake he brokenly, "here lies revealed 
The fruit of many happy months of toil : 
Why it was planned, or how achieved, beware 
How you do question. This alone I say: 
No man his souVs ideal may attain 
Till reverent Faith and Love direct his hand*^ 



SONNETS 



TO G. P. K. 

Gilbert, when thou and I on Basha's Kill 
Rowed to the melody of songs of old; 
And, thirsting, drank the mountain rillet cold, 

Or of the wild vine's clusters ate our fill ; 

When, gun in hand, along the wooded hill 
We heard the whir of unseen wings that told 
Of the shy partridge fleeing through the gold 

And crimson leafage unto shadows still; — 

Often we thought how soon the North must blow 
The flame firom out the socket of the year : 

How the bright world must as a palmer go. 
His bravery put off for raiment drear ; — 

Yet this we mourned not, knowing all things so — 
Save Love and Friendship — wither and grow sere. 
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A DAY IN JUNE 

For circling miles the shimmering landscapes swoon, 
Stirless save where, from whispering tree to tree, 
The restless song-birds flutter ceaselessly, 

Or unto happy hearts their throats attune. 

All through the long, delicious afternoon 
The clover blossoms, bending to the bee. 
Sway in the wind, that, blowing sweet and free. 

Is scented with the honeyed breath of June. 

Lying at length amid the nodding grass 
With all the world a-slumber at my feet, 
This perfect day with joy my being fills: 
Here could I dream and let a lifetime pass, 
While balmy gusts made billowy the wheat 
Paling to gold upon the misty hills. 
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RAIN ON THE PEAKS 

From valleys warm and marshy meads low lying, 
Drawn by strange forces ever here and there, 
The clear, invisible, vast streams of air 

Climb forest slopes — setting the pines a-sighing — 

To shed their moisture where the eagle, eying 
From his far crag the timorous, skulking hare. 
Feels a soft cloud about him everywhere 

That shuts the quarry from his keen descrying. 

Higher and higher, led by those resisdess 

And unseen powers which greater powers obey; 
Dryer and dryer, till — all rainless, mistiess — 
Over the topmost crest they take their way 
To seek again the vales where silvery mist 
Hides from the moon the lake's still amethyst. 
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HEART OF OAK 

Lean close and set thine ear against the bark; 

Then tell me what faint, murmurous sounds are 
heard : 

Hath not the oak stored up the song of bird, 
Whisper of wind and rain-lisp ? Aye, and hark ! 
The shadowy elves that fret the summer dark, 

With clash of homy winglets swiftly whirred, 

Hear'st thou not them, with myriad noises, blurred, 
Yet well defined if one but shrewdly mark ? 

And thou, — when thy Familiar setteth ear 
Unto thy bosom, doth he note the same 
Sweet concord of harmonious sounds within ? 
Or is all hushed in hollow silence drear? 
An 't be, pray Heaven to save thee from thy shame 
Ere thy whole soul be slain by cankerous sin. 
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STAR OF BETHLEHEM 

There is a little flower that blossoms wild 
Under a hedge, or where the lessening wood 
Slopes field ward. Spring on slender feet has stood 

One brief, sad moment, like a sorrowing child, 

To backward gaze, with dewy glances mild. 
On her lost kingdom; then has found it good 
To leave this token, as an exile should. 

Of happier days, when fortune brighter smiled. 

Six snowy sepals has it, that beneath 
Are touched with green — showing how Spring's 
white foot 
Pressed the soft verdure ere she tinned to flee. 
No sweeter flower that slips its tiny sheath 
To bloom a star, within the soul has root: — 
Green for remembrance; white for purity. 
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BETWEEN THE HILLS 

Far over field, beyond the gradual rise 
Of the green meadow, bosomed deep in boughs, 
The little church lies folded in a drowse 

Of sound and scent beneath the pale June skies. 

Only its slender steeple greets my eyes, 

Lifted toward heaven like the hearts whose vows 
Find voice beneath it; the thick grove allows 

No further vision save of vague surmise. 

And I, beneath the maples by the brook. 
Listening to hear the cuckoo's falling note. 
Or the wood-robin fluting in the dell, 
Forget the scene; forget my open book. 
And hark no longer the soft-tun^d throat, 
Hearing the distant music of a bell. 



AT THE WOOD'S MARGE 

A pool scarce broader than a young man's stride, 
Clotted with grasses and dead stems of weeds 
And sunken tangles; slender ferns and reeds 

Shelter its rim, save where, on one green side, 

Myriads of blossoms, blue and gold, in pride 
Press toward the brink; overhead the swallow 

speeds 
And twinkles in the sun; the muskrat feeds 

On the soft leaves, and where stilFd ripples glide. 

The sudden water-spiders skim them o'ei. 
And dragon-flies, like lambent azure flames. 

Play o'er the burnished crystal vividly. 
Gray, glossy squirrels, panting from their games. 
Drink the sweet flood, and from this tiny shore 
The hylas leaps and clouds the fairy sea. 



INSPIRATION 

High upon crumbling walls, enamored, shy, 
The ivy nestled 'mid the stones and twined 
Dark wreaths and glistening coronets to bind 

The ancient brows that rose against the sky. 
"Thus," spake my heart, "the poet doth defy 
The waste of time, when he, with fertile mind. 
Shields the frail dust of ages from the wind 

That memory with Nature's green may vie." 

Then, like the song that quits a lover's breast 
When as his fingers kiss the drowsy strings 
Of his warm lute, there issued in affright — 
'Mid rusding of cool leaves — from out her nest, 
Trembling, a bird ; which fled on moonlit wings. 
Cleaving an airy passage through the night! 



EGYPT 

The unfailing starlight falls upon the plain 

Of Thebes ; and on the warm, dark-bosomed Nile 
Her myriad lanterns tremblingly the while 

Glinmier like drops from a celestial rain. 

Piercing the gloom of Kamak's pillared fane, 
An obelisk, slim-rising, marks an aisle 
Of desert sand where shattered sphinxes smite 

In ancient majesty and calm disdain. 

Swift wheels the round earth toward the yellow moon, 
As slowly, from the far horizon's rim, 

Thoth lifteth up his truth-emblazoned scroll; 
And a lone ibis, starting from its swoon 
To see the lotus ponds no longer dim. 
Wings o*er the temple like a parting soul. 



THE WOOD-CUTTER 

Alone, and visible to none but me 
And to the shy, wild inmates of the glade. 
The bronzed wood-cutter sinks his gleaming blade 

Into the fibrous bark; and, momently, 

The fragrant chips, flung fluttering to his knee, 
Drop like young birds on weak wings new essayed. 
Then, when the tall trunk totters, and dismayed 

Falls with bruised limbs, the forest creatures flee 
To shadowy crevices in logs decayed 

Or unto loftiest branches; all their glee 

Hushed at the death-groan of such royalty. 
Methinks that when the last deft blow is laid 
At the oak's heart, and that strong arm is stayed, 

Till the tree falls the forest breathes not firee. 
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THE TEMPLES OF BRAHM 

High upon wooded steeps above the tide 
Of Ganges stand pagodas, richly wrought 
Of pure white marble that their builders brought 

From quarries sunken at the river's side. 

And, far below, the rapid waters glide. 
Washing the mossy steps of many a ghaut 
That leadeth unto where, aye wrapt in thought, 

Each ancient brahmin doth alone reside. 

And evermore the lotus twineth he 

In garlands for the altars that he serves; 

Or bears the woven flowers tenderly 

Down the stone steps to where the river swerves 

'Neath odorous shrubs; then sends them floating free 
Through all the sacred current's mystic curves. 



AN OLD KILN 

Rough hands have hewn within the cliff's steep side 
Thy snowy cavern, and have walled thee round 
'Mid leaf-hung silence that had been profound 

But for the songs that rose and fell and died. 

Once myriad throbbing throats in joyous pride 
The forest tangled in their mesh of sound: 
Keen eyes kept watch when chestnuts fell a-ground, 

And squirrels sped with velvet cheeks stretched wide. 

But they are gone; far frighted by the stroke 
Of ax and pick ; their joyance stilled in fumes 
That slowly from thy fiery heart upcurled. 
These, too, have flown: — the steel, the poisonous 
smoke. 
The brawny arm. Nature her sway resumes, 
And sends a thrush to glad this tiny world. 
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THE SWIMMER 

To plunge, untrammeled, from a mirrored height 

Into the fitful brilliance of a pool ; 

To cleave through pliant crystal and to cool 
Thy fervent limbs beneath the pallid light 
Of a round harvest-moon; to breast the bright 

Gem-crested ripples, and to overrule 

The Naiads' sway and make their haunts the school 
Wherein thy soul may learn of pure delight ; — 

Such are the swimmer's joys. And if, perchance. 
The tear-strewn eve should bring thy bathing hour, 
Mark the fleet swallow's flight, for he will seek — 
Low-swerving in his sinuous elegance — 
To kiss the lake's blue stillness: a wood-flower 
Sways not so lightly 'gainst a maiden's cheek. 



THE FOAM BIRD 

I know not how, nor when, nor in what land 
This strange thing came to pass. T was such a 

day 
As sometimes follows one when, marred with spray 

Shore-blown, the wild sea-horses charge the strand 

With maddened plunge. Athwart the bare wet sand 
Huge flakes of foam went wandering every way, 
Nor quiet for a moment could they stay, 

Striving in wind or wave-path still to stand. 

'T was thus it chanced. Hemmed in a weedy nook 
Of stranded wreckage trembled a white form. 
Dim-seen in dazzling sunlight and blown sea. 
Awhile it fluttered aimlessly, then took 
Swift, sudden wing, seeking new haunts of storm, — 
A bird — a spirit — a wingM mystery. 
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LIGHTER VERSE 



FARM FRUITS 

A little ancient man — who wore 
A tall hat, many seasons o'er 

Its days of shining, 
And made to fit his shrunken head 
With padding of bandanna, red. 

Within the lining — 

Came often down the dusty road 
Which passed the door of our abode ; 

And sometimes tarried 
To sell the sweet farm fruit that lay 
Within a basket lined with hay — 

The which he carried. 

I shall not soon forget his face. 
Perspiring with the sturdy pace 
He ever traveled; 



FARM FRUITS 

Nor that primeval waistcoat which 
Seemed wholly formed of patch and stitch, 
Much frayed and raveled. 

In springtime, when the violets peeped 
Through tears in which their eyes were steeped 

Each dewy morning, 
He heard the wood-thrush tune his throat 
Up to one high delirious note — 

All rivals scorning! 

In autumn, when his worn hat-brim 
Caught the gay leaves that fell on him, 

He brought ripe apples — 
Great golden "Bell flowers" — rubbed so bright 
They seemed to hold the rich noon-Hght 

In mellow dapples. 

I wonder if he walks to-day 
The " cross-ties " of the iron way 

Through "Olney" running? 
If now along the " O. & M." 
On Saturdays he weareth them, 

Those clothes so "stunning"? 
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Haply: — And yet more likely 't is 
That Life, being done with him and his, 

Long since forsook him! 
And that — while I a tribute pen — 
His neighbors scarce remember when 

Death overtook him. 



PET'S PORTRAIT 

Think of a quiet river; think 

Of trees, and terraced lawns, atid hedges; 
Of mirrored isles where herons blink 

Amid the lily -pads and sedges: 
Midstream, a skiff, slow bearing down 

A roguish romp of years a dozen 
And me, an exile from the Toivn — 

And thrice the age of ^^Pet^^ my cousin. 

« * * 

"Sketch me^' — you say? I *d like to know 

How I 'm to draw a face that 's laughing; 
Or saucy lips that mock me so 

With endless merriment and chaffing. 
Well, keep quite still and I will try 

To catch that sunny smile and dimple: — 
Will dr//ybody tell me why 

Girl-sitters always look so simple? 
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Now there 's your dainty rose-leaf ear, 

With soft brown curls behind it flowing; 
And there 's your jaunty hat — my dear, 

I cannot sketch while you are rowing; 
Just drop the oars and let us drift, 

Then look at — anything — intently; 
That cloud will do : it looks just whiffed 

From some mild giant's meerschaum gentiy. 



That 's better. If you '11 sit like that 

It won't take half so long to sketch you. 
I 've got the ribbon on your hat, 

I *ve got — don't splash f you little wretch, you; 
There! there are eyes — such deep blue eyes — 

And perfect nose, — no, I *m not "joking," — 
And mouth that all my art defies; 

I fear I 've spoiled it, — how provoking! 



What 's that ? you think it " very like " ? 

Now, little girl, I can't be flattered. 
The rest of it we may not strike — 

And wonU^ if I 'm to be bespattered! 
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Please stop! And now to get the shade 
Your forehead shows beneath your hat-brim: — 

The hatter must have been afraid 

Of time and straw when making that brim. 



How prettily mamma has pinned 

That knot of blue beneath your collar. 
You " tied it there ? " why, then I Ve sinned 

Against a most accomplished scholar; — 
While others prink and plume in vain, 

And end by looking "dressed" and dowdy, 
You, with a single touch, attain 

Perfection! Will you stop? you r<nvdy! 



One single moment, while I make 

The outline here a little bolder; 
My reputation is at stake — 

Don't move! I want to get your shoulder. 
There! done at last! Why, look! we Ve reached 

The boat-house. There comes Rover, splashing, 
And there is Jim's outrigger, beached, 

With ripples round its rudder, plashing. 
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Now, when the boat just scrapes the stair, 

Imagine it *s the "Tower," at London; 
And you 're to lose your head, up there, 

For something done you wish was undone. 
I 'm the grim headsman ! Please dofCi rock I 

I charge a kiss — the legal court rate — 
Your head is laid upon the " block " ! 

And — swish! — it 's off; — a perfect portrait. 



TO Q[UINTUS] H[ORATIUS] F[LACCUS] 

To Q. H. F. the idle band 

Of poetasters oft has planned 
Tributes of praise — and penned them, too — 
For love of verse that keeps its hue 

Though dead its language and its land. 

True, Pegasus has ever fanned 
The ether at a bard's command; 
But ah ! how eagerly he flew 
To Q. H. F. 

Not oversweet or overgrand 
Your poems, Horace; hence you stand 
Firm in the hearts of men : and few 
Have gained a place so clearly due 
Since Death, with unrelenting hand. 
Took you, H. F. 
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A ROMAN SINGER 

^'Horatius Flaccus, B. C. S.' 
There V not a doubt about the date, — 
You *re dead and buried.'*'^ 

— DOBSON. 

A duodecimo in yellow boards, — 

Red linen back and light-blue paper label; 

"Horace by Francis," — this it is affords 
The " guardian keys " to fancies that enable 

Me to draw boldly on the Muse's hoards; — 
Even this Utde volume on my table. 

The title neatly lettered — pen and ink; 

Edges uncut, by Time and touch soiled sadly; 
Within, a portrait — copperplate, I think — 

Engraved by W. Wise, — the eyes look badly 
(The poet had weak eyes) and seem to blink : 
They would have welcomed spectacles right 
gladly. 
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The next page shows two lovers, — 'neath the twain 
This couplet, cut in slim italics faintly: 
" Clear was the Night, the face of Heaven Serene,^ 

(The capitals are introduced here quaintly) 
" Bright shone the Moon (a) midst her Starry train^ 
The whole effect more classical than saintly — 



As is befitting. Then the publishers: — 
«T. & J. AUman, Gt Queen Str%" — and after, 
" Lincoln's Inn Fields," — the which all here occiurs 
Sandwiched 'twixt "London" and the date, — as 
laughter 
Breaks between merry sayings and defers 

Utterance of bons mots that will shake the rafter. 



The date aforesaid: 1826, — 

Which makes it eight and fifty golden summers. 
Or silver winters, since from out the mix 

Of a town book-stall, open to all comers. 
Some scholar bought it and burnt midnight wicks 

Perusing it and sipping strong punch "rummers." 
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A short " Life " of the author comes before 
The "Odes" and "Satires" and "Epistles,"- 
telling 

The story of his fleeing in the war 

At Philippi; — how he desired a dwelling 

Far from the crowd, and how his head was hoar 
At forty, and his figure roundly swelling 



To comfortable stoutness, which agreed 
With his small stature and convivial manner; 

All these particulars we herein read, — 

Likewise how he was sure that on the banner 

Of Fame his rhymes would down the ages speed. 
{His muse had more than flattery to fan her.) 



Then, too, this tiny volume (on my soul! 

*T is gossip) tells how great Augustus Caesar 
Sent him a " little, short, thick " book or scroll. 

And, veiling the mild tyrant in the teaser. 
Compared the poet to the parchment roll, — 
(This from Suetonius unto you and me, sir.) 
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Thrice happy bard, to win Maecenas' heart! 

Small wonder that thou perished in thy sorrow 
At his decease. When such rare spirits part, 

It is to meet again upon the morrow; 
As when one drinks a cup of deadliest art, 

Another from dead lips his death may borrow. 



Rest thou in peace! Thy soul within my hand 
Waits to commune with a congenial spirit. 

Methinks Time's slender thread of glittering sand 
Runs upward in the hour-glass. I can hear it 

Leading away the barrier years that stand 
Between this age and thine, as I draw near it. 



MY MAIDEN AUNT 

Dear withered cheek — you know the hue, 
Old parchment ; something of a shrew, 
She has not — between me and you — 

Lived much "in clover." 
Yet seldom is she heard to sigh; 
And when she smiles, from either eye 
The radiating wrinkles fly 

Her face all over. 

Time, laying by his scythe, I trow. 
Has guided his relentless plow 
Across the pallor of a brow 

Once far from homely. 
And russet curls, that once she tossed 
Coquettishly, are crisped with frost, 
But have not altogether lost 

Their hue so comely. 
123 
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I Ve heard — from whom I can't aver — 
That fate has been unkind to her; . 
Old letters laid in lavender 

Reveal a lover. 
But these are dated long ago, 
And years have yellowed o'er their snow, 
Since she, with tell-tale cheeks aglow. 

First read them over. 



In escapades of day and night, 

When she has risen in her might, 

I Ve found that though her foot is light 

Her hand is heavy. 
Yet, though at times she loves to pour 
The vials of her anger o'er 
My head, she keeps a warm spot for 

Her graceless "nevvy." 



How oft the teasing gibe I Ve checked 
Upon my tongue, to recollect 
That she, so long denied respect. 
Does now command some. 
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I would not dare to even grin 
At her, my wealthy next-of-kin, 
Lest, some day, I might not come in 
For something handsome. 



LOVE-LETTERS 

Scarce have the orchard grasses 
Grown as high as your hand, 

When the apple-twigs, in masses, 
Blossom as spring has planned. 

What are the rascals doing 
Perched up there in the trees? 

Pink love-letters for wooing 
The green-robed grasses, these. 

The winged winds are the postmen; 

They gather the missives true, 
Writ by the tiny ghost-men 

And sealed with a drop of dew. 

I '11 find how they court their minim 

Emerald-kirtled dames — 
Bless me! — there *s nothing in *em! 

Not even the writers' names! 
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WONDERLAND 

Lo! I will make my home 
In the Beautiful Land of Books, 

Where the friends of childhood roam 
Through most delightful nooks. 

I '11 rent the unfinished floor 

In Aladdin's palace built, 
Whose walls, to the outer door, 

Are ivory and gilt. 

And the Caliph — Haroun — there 
Will pass in his deft disguise; 

But him I 41 know by his air 
So grand, and his eagle eyes. 
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And Cinderella, too, 

Will weep when her sisters whip her: 
And I *11 be the Prince — or you — 

Who will find her crystal slipper. 

And O, what fun it will be 

With Robin the Bobbin to feast. 

Or to frequently call and see 
The Beauty and the Beast! 

For she and you and I 
And the Rusty, Dusty Miller 

Will eat of a Christmas Pie 
With Jack the Giant Killer. 

Then come, let us make our homes 
In the most firequented nooks 

Of the land of elves and gnomes, 
In the Beautiful Land of Books! 






THE MOUNTEBANKS 

Over our heads the branches made 
A canopy of woven shade. 

The birds about this beechen tent 
Like deft attendants came and went. 

A shy wood-robin, fluting low, 
Furnished the music for the show. 

Thither did Fancy leap to fling 
Light somersaults around the ring. 

Wit, the sly jester of the town, 

And rustic Humor played the clown; 

Reason was ring-master, and waved 

His whip when these his anger braved; 
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Wishes were horses that each rode 
Unto his heart's desire's abode. 

There Laughter and Delight and Glee 
Performed their parts that all might see; 

Till a sweet wind across the clover 
Whispered, "At last, the show is over." 

And the broad shadow of a cloud 
Moved from us like a moving crowd. 



NOTE 



CHARLES HENRY LtJDERS 

Charles Henry Liiders was born June 25, 1858, in Phil- 
adelphia, and died in that city on the morning of January 
21, 1 89 1, after an illness of several months. For a number 
of years he had been a contributor of verse and prose to 
various literary periodicals ; and during the last few years 
of his short life, when his gift was most rapidly developing 
and his style becoming distinctly individual, he was recog- 
nized as one of the most prominent and promising of the 
younger American poets. 

He was a careful workman, slow to trust in the worth of 
what he produced, eager for and appreciative of criticism, 
and constant in his endeavor to attain to perfection in his 
art. The manuscript for a collection of his poems he had 
arranged in 1888, but he was never quite satisfied with it, 
and hesitated to send it forth lest it should prove too slight 
as a piece of literature. His literary judgment was excel- 
lent : what of his own he regarded as good was found to be 
so by those into whose hands it eventually came. How far 
correct he was in his preferences among his compositions 
may to some extent be gathered from the fact that after his 
death, when a few of his intimate friends among the younger 
writers went over all his verse, and made therefrom what 
X33 
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they considered a representative selection, the result, which 
is given in the preceding pages, was found to be almost 
identical with his own choice — a small packet of neatly 
arranged manuscript bearing the title of this volume. 

His fondness for outdoor life and sports was unbounded, 
nor did it abate even when his physical strength had be- 
come so impaired as to make him forego them. He had an 
intense love for Nature in all her moods, and how studiously 
he regarded her, and how intimately he knew her, is shown 
in all that he wrote. 

His personality had great charm. Always modest and 
generous, he possessed a genial temperament, a sweetness 
of disposition, and a sunniness of mind of which the memory 
is fragrant and lasting. 

He is not dead to me, nor can be so; 
For interwoven with the songs he made 
The living soul remains, and shall not fade, 

But shine to light them with a changeless glow. 

Thus when I read, the face I used to know 

Shall come again with smiles from out the shade. 
And I shall feel upon my shoulder laid 

His hand, and hear his dear voice speaking low. 

Alas ! with all these memories of him, 
I cannot cheat my sorrow of the truth — 
The bell has rung, and Death has shut the door! 
But, like a star beyond the shadows dim 
That weave the night, shines this pure soul of youth 
Among the souls of poets evermore I 

F. D. S. 
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